THE FIRST GRAIN MARKET* 

By Edward Everett Hale 

The girl sang cheerily, as she took her place in the 
canoe: 

“The squirrel said ‘chee’ to the wood-thrush, 

The wood-thrush said ‘whee’ to the squirrel, 

And the sun rose. 

The squirrel hid in the bark, 

And the wood-thrush flew to the south. 

But the sun rose,” 

And, sure enough, as she sang, the first bright line of 
the sun’s disk could be seen above the horizon’s edge. 

She pointed to it gayly. 

The boy was evidently more fond of his sister than we 
are taught to believe is the habit of these people. And it 
was clear that she knew how to make him fond of her. She 
sat in the bow of her canoe, now humming the refrain of 
her song, if it may be called so, and, once and again, when 
he asked her, singing such words as she fancied at the 
moment. All the time, with split porcupine quills, she was 
embroidering for him an ornament for the handle of a canoe 
paddle. The quills of different colors lay in the lap of her 
deerskin coat, and the quaint, simple pattern came out, to 
his delight, more and more plainly, as she sang and as he 
paddled the boat along. 

The canoe had been lying in a little ditch, cut for the 
purpose in the black mud of the bank of what we should 
now call a slough. They pushed out under the heavy shade 
of the canebrake, upon the waters of the motionless lake, 
which had, in fact, been left By the river, in an old change 
of levels, but was still three or four feet deep. The sur¬ 
face was covered in some places by large, round, green 
shields, the leaves of lotuses, and both boy and girl looked 
curiously for the great seed-vessels. Now and then, as they 
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shot by, lie cut off a ripe head with the copper knife which 
hung at his belt. He would toss the very ripest to her, and 
she would open the great cup and shake out the seeds, to 
crack and nibble as they sailed. On the velvety surface of 
the great, green leaves of the plants were round diamond 
drops, beautiful as if they had indeed come from Golconda. 

Close before them, on the dull surface of the lake, were 
thousands upon thousands of water birds, quite indifferent 
to the neighborhood of the voyagers until the boat was close 
upon them. Then one and another, perhaps a hundred at 
a time, would rise, always facing the wind. It seemed for 
a moment as if they ran across the surface of the water till 
there was momentum enough, if joined with the movement 
of the wind in the opposite direction, to lift the bird into 
the air. It was precisely as a boy runs with his kite, to 
give it, by his earthly running, a chance to fly. The air 
once caught, the bird stopped the motion of its web feet, 
and the wings lifted it on its way, long streams of white 
foam following after the fugitives, the babble of which 
was like the babble of a mountain stream. The boy pushed 
his canoe along through lilies, lily-pads, lotus leaves and 
the bubbles left by the escape of birds, and two or three 
minutes of such rapid paddling as his brought them both 
into the very heart of the great plantation (shall one call 
it?) of wild rice, to which he had promised to bring her. 

The exquisite plants rose above the girl’s head, even 
when she stood in the canoe, four, even five, times as high 
as she was. The wild rice can hardly be described to one 
who has not seen it, so delicate and fine are the highest 
stems, each bearing a beautiful chandelier of the blossoms 
and of the ripened fruit. A leaf of delicate green hangs 
right and left from a round stem as green, and on the very 
top stem of all are clustered the long spikes of rice, daintiest 
of food for ducks and teal, and not to be despised by men. 

The girl clapped her hands as she saw how plenteous 
was the harvest, and, in joyful smiles, she expressed her 
pleasure to her brother. Into the mouth of the smallest 
and narrowest creek which can be conceived, he drove the 
boat. She helped him, by pulling hard at the stems of rice 
on the right hand and the left, until they were completely 
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embosomed in it, he at his end and she at hers. Then he 
took the paddle which he had been using, and, as she bent 
down the tall stems in a line over the boat, he beat them 
thoroughly. Or she herself used the paddle of which she 
had worked the handle, while he bent down stems for her 
to work upon. Then they pushed the boat farther and 
farther in. The ripe grains piled up upon the bottom and 
around their feet. It was rough harvesting, but was ample. 
When the boat would go no farther up that particular creek, 
he backed out into the lake again and found another. It 
was not half an hour before the canoe had all the cargo she 
could float, and boy and girl both sat gingerly as he turned 
her head homeward to her little dock, and again drove the 
congress of web-footed senators away. As they came into 
. the trench which had been cut in the hard mud, the graceful 
girl sprang lightly ashore, but turned again, with what in 
opera we should call a gesture of good-by. He knew he 
need only wait for her a moment. Sure enough, she was 
back again as soon as she had time to run to the tepees and 
to return. And this time she was heavily laden with a 
great string of baskets, which she had fastened together 
and carried on a long hickory stick above her head. The 
load was indeed too heavy for her, and her brother ran up 
the path to help her. 

“Now you see why I have been so busy all the summer, 
and all through the time of harvest, while the other girls 
have been singing and dancing and fooling away their time.” 

“I see that the baskets are for the rice, and I see that 
they will empty the canoe, but I do not see why you and I 
should gather rice for the others. And I do not know why 
we should go before the others are ready.” 

“The others ? The others ?” said she—this with a merry * 
laugh, but with a gesture of scorn. “As if I meant to work 
for them! For them, indeed! Let them work for me! 

“No, White-wings,” and now she spoke more seriously, 
“none of our rice will go into their storehouse. I will do 
my share when the time comes, but this is not for them. 

“White-wings, keep my secret. Help me build my 
grainhouse and cover it. Go with me two more mornings, 
that we may have three canoe-loads in all. Help me pack it 
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in the baskets—I have baskets enough—and be ready to 
move it when the time comes. 

‘‘White-wings, do this for me, and you shall have the 
white totem. You shall have the white pine tree.” And the 
girl put her hand under her leather jacket, and drew out, 
hanging to a cord of deer’s sinew, a round bit of silver, on 
one side of which was a rude image of a pine tree. 

The boy knew that it was the most precious thing she 
had. He had coveted it as the rarest of treasures, and now 
she offered it to him for his own. 

“White-wings,” she said, “before I made the first basket 
I had a dream. I dreamed that six black swans,—oh, so 
large!—would come down the lake shore. And in the 
dream they stopped and bent their long necks, all of them, 
where I stood. And I knew they wanted rice, and I gave 
them rice, and the tallest swan of all gave to me a kernel 
of yellow corn. 

“I waked from my dream, and that morning I began to 
make my baskets, that I might have the grain ready for the 
swans when they should come. 

“And I dreamed another dream. This time there came 
six blue herons, and they bent their long necks as they stood 
on their long legs. And I gave each of them a fish, and 
they flew away. Then I worked all the harder, that I might 
me ready for the herons when they came. 

“And three nights ago I dreamed again. And this 
time six red deer came running from the east. And they 
were not afraid of me. They came and nibbled grains of 
ripe rice from my hand. And I woke up when I felt their 
cold noses on my fingers. 

“That time I came to you, and my good brother has 
helped me to fill the baskets.” 

As she talked they filled the baskets with the ripe grain, 
and carried them where they could cover them with corn 
leaves, under an old willow. In hard work for the rest of 
that day they palisaded them stoutly, and made their in¬ 
closure so secure that it was safe from rabbits. Of deer, so 
near the tepees, there was no danger. 

* * * * 

Carefully did the Indian girl watch the sun, morning, 
noon and night, as the days grew shorter. She had driven 
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a long peg into a cottonwood tree, as high as she could, and, 
day by day, on the ground, she made her mark at noon, 
when the shadow was the shortest. At last she summoned 
her brother. “See, White-wings, see! The mark was here 
three days ago, and, see, now the shadow is here—so much 
shorter. They will come soon/’ 

Every morning at sunrise, while the village was still at 
its laziest, the girl had, for a week before this, climbed to 
her eyrie in her own selected bare cottonwood tree, to be 
sure that no one escaped her eye upon the larger lake. It 
was near a mile's walk for her every day through the prairie, 
but she never hesitated. Snow, rain, ice or sunshine, it was 
all one for her. 

And the very next day after she showed to White-wings 
the telltale shadow which proved that the days were grow¬ 
ing longer, she was rewarded in her outlook. Far to the 
north, on the quiet lake, which was still not frozen, were 
one, two, three—more specks than she could surely count. 
She hardly waited to count them, indeed, so eager was she 
to find her brother, and to bring him to the shore. 

It was not an hour before they were both there. They 
built a fire, of which the smoke curled above them. They 
stood out on the bank, hardly high enough to be called a 
bluff, and, with tall canes, the tallest they could cut, waved 
signals of welcome; signals which were readily discerned 
in that white, flat wilderness. 

Within an hour or two more, the strange canoes drew 
near, in two lines. The strangers also waved signals of 
recognition, and the leading boat ran fearlessly up to the 
shore. Robert Cavelier de La Salle landed, and freely 
took the offered hand of White-wings, the boy, who knew 
already that such was the white man's signal of welcome. 

For Waketa, she had been recognized, on the moment, by 
a tall, well-built, handsome Indian of the leading crew. He 
was one of the eighteen Massachusetts Indians whom La 
Salle took, with their squaws and papooses, because they 
had been to the Mississippi before. 

The girl looked gladly up in the face of the tall stranger, 
welcomed his expression of eager joy, looked up again and 
smiled, as any man might be glad to have such a woman 
smile on him. 
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“Yes, I knew you would come. And I knew you would 
come today. 

“My dream said that when the sun was four days toward 
the south the six black swans would come, the six white 
herons would come, the six deer would come. And today is 
the fourth day, and you are here.” 

“And where is the token ?” asked her admirer, proud 
of the eager eyes and curious gaze of those who looked on. 

The girl looked down a minute, and hesitated. “Which 
was best, Waban? Which was best? He has the token. It 
is safe; no one else has it. I am sure,” she said proudly, 
“you do not fear me. 

“Waban, I knew that you were coming. I knew you 
would not come alone. I knew six canoes would come with 
you, for I saw six swans, six herons and six deer in my 
dream. Waban, we are ready for you. Tell the black chief 
that we are ready.” And she pointed to Cavelier de La 
Salle. 

Then White-wings and Waban, in a mixture of the 
Winnebago language and French and English, explained to 
the great leader that the village was but a mile back behind 
the canebrake. He readily accepted the invitation to a 
feast which, in his father’s name. White-wings gave him. 
Taking two of the whites of his party, Waban, and the three 
babies and their mothers. La Salle followed his guides to 
the encampment, and, with his own civility, received the 
hurried welcome which was offered. Stores of berries and 
rice and corn were brought out, fifty fish were placed upon 
the coals, and a sudden feast of welcome was improvised. 

And Waketa took her lover, and led him to her palisade, 
and showed him the hard-packed baskets of rice which she 
and her brother had made ready. Waban, delighted with 
her foresight, ran back and called the great chief. 

It was hard to explain to La Salle that this welcome 
store of provision was thus all ready for his winter passage 
across to the Mississippi. 

When, in three languages, the story of her dreams was 
told to him, he held his hand over her, and blessed her and 
hers. 

“Dominus tibi benedicet, filia mea” It was a Christmas 
blessing. 
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And from his pouch he took a Portuguese joe of gold, 
ten pine-tree shillings, and placed them in the hand of the 
girl, compelling her to take them, though she would gladly 
have shrunk away. 

For this little story there is, alas, no written authority. 
But if it can ever be authenticated, here is the record of the 
oldest harvest, and that of the first sale on the corn ex¬ 
change. 

And thus was consecrated fhat Christmas Day. 
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